LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

her own supervision a garden in which all sorts of
new plants were tried, and most of them successfully
adopted. Cocoanuts, oranges, guavas, and mangoes
grew already on the estate or in a paddock just below,
which was taken on lease; and many more of the most
improved kinds of these trees were planted and throve.
The common hedges on the estate were composed of
limes, the fruit being so abundant that it was used to
scour the kitchen floors and tables, and citrons were of
so little account that they rotted on the trees. Several
acres were planted with pineapples, which, after only
a little cultivation, equalled the best varieties of their
kind. There was also an unrivalled plantation of kava,
the shrub whose powdered root yields the Samoan
national drink. Wherever the ground was cleared,
the papaw or mummy-apple at once sprang up and
bore its wholesome and insipid fruit. Cape goose-
berries were mere weeds; soursops, sweet potatoes
and avocado pears, lemons and plums, egg-plants and
the large granadillas all did well in that rich volcanic
soil and that marvellous climate. Nothing failed of tropi-
cal products except the ambrosial mangosteen, the capri-
cious child of the Malay Peninsula. The cacao, of which
frequent mention is made in the Vailima Letters, grew
and came into bearing; but the broken and rocky surface
of the ground made it difficult to keep clean, and also
caused the plantation to be very straggling and irregular.
But, in truth, if Stevenson were unfitted for a South
Sea trader, he was even less likely to be the successful
manager of a plantation run for his own profit. No
Samoan had either need or desire to work regularly for
any sum less than seven dollars a month and his food,
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